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gets eel philosophic discussions of ethics have to a 
considerable extent taken their point of departure from the 
questions implicit in Kant’s conviction that ‘‘the right’’ is not 
reducible to ‘‘the good,’’ and from his consequent conclusion that 
moral judgments are not empirical. By and large, empirical phi- 
losophers have taken one of two courses in their attack upon this 
position. One group has tried to show that moral statements are 
empirical by showing, in opposition to Kant, that ‘‘the right”’ is 
reducible to ‘‘the good.’’ A second group of empirical philosophers, 
on the other hand, has agreed with Kant that morals are non- 
empirical, and on the specific Kantian ground that moral impera- 
tives are not reducible to hypothetical statements to the effect that 
if you wish to attain a certain end, you ought to undertake such 
and such actions. They have agreed with Kant that moral state- 
ments characteristically contain imperatives which are (1) a 
priors (or, in their terms, ‘‘definitional’’), and (2) generalized 
social claims, applicable inter-personally (in their terms, ‘‘persua- 
sive’), But these philosophers have concluded, on this ground, 
that moral statements, at least in the respects in which they are 
distinctively moral, are not warrantable by rational procedures. 

In this paper I wish to consider the possibility of a third alter- 
native. I want to show that the attempts to reduce ‘‘the right’’ 
to ‘‘the good’’ have been circular, and that a failure to take account 
of the sense in which imperatives are irreducible leads to a serious 
misinterpretation of the nature of moral judgments. Yet I also 
want to show that the distinctive moral component of moral state- 
ments cannot be interpreted simply as the expression of ‘‘atti- 
tudes,’’ at least where this term is employed to refer to some sort 
of mental state isolated from its physical and social context. My 
problem, therefore, is to indicate how moral judgments can be 
given an empirical meaning, while at the same time showing the 
necessary role which a priors imperatives perform in fixing that 
meaning. 

To my mind, the empirical views to which I have alluded go 
wrong because, for all their empiricism, they fail to interpret the 
meanings of ethical statements within their relevant contexts—the 
practical and institutional contexts in which they are character- 
istically employed. In contrast, I wish to indicate that moral 
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statements ordinarily function as elements in the process of go. 
ordinating joint activities, that they characteristically involve an 
elliptical reference to such activities, and that it is in terms of the 
presence or absence of such joint institutional commitments that 
they obtain their ‘‘categorical’’ character, and are both intelligible 
and criticizable.'_ Thus, the larger objective of this paper igs to 
provide further reasons why the theory of ethics should be re. 
garded not as a department of ‘‘value-theory,’’ but as a depart. 
ment of the theory of practical judgment. 


I 


Two or three general observations will help to introduce the 
problem and to place it in its proper context. 

In morals and politics, and, in general, in cases where choices 
are made and claims made on individuals, we habitually regard 
some judgments as more ‘‘warranted’’ or ‘‘rational’’ than others, 
When we accept certain moral judgments and reject others, we 
normally believe that there are reasons for doing so, and that some 
reasons are better than others—even though we can perhaps only 
rarely make these reasons explicit. The problem in the theory 
of ethics, therefore, would seem to be to make explicit the kind of 
reason which we should regard as a good one. That this is the 
problem with which current value-theory is concerned seems, of 
course, overwhelmingly probable. But if so, there would seem to 
be something almost sublimely beside the point in the way in which 
so much of this theory now seems to begin—namely, with the 
question, ‘‘Do reasons have anything logically to do with moral 
choice ?’’ ? 

It has now become increasingly plain that the reason why the 
problem is formulated in this way is the same as that behind the 
attempts of traditional epistemology to supply some external cri- 
terion which could justify in a wholesale way the claim that we 
really do know what, on the basis of the only kind of evidence 
available, we claim to know. Such attempts have usually arisen 
from the application to a particular domain of intellectual stand- 
ards irrelevantly imported from another domain. The recurrent 
dilemmas of recent value-theory, it seems to me, have arisen from 


1 There is, of course, a larger, and perfectly proper, use of the word 
‘¢moral’’ in which imperatives do not exhaust the field. There are, for ex- 
ample, the usual injunctions to ‘‘be reasonable,’’ etc., which are in the nature 
of advice, and have to do mainly with considerations of ‘‘the good.’’ ‘‘The 
good’? does not, however, pose the same fundamental challenge to empiricism 
as does ‘‘the right,’’ and this paper is concerned only with the latter category. 

2Cf. Stephen Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, Cambridge, 1950. 
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the application to ethics of antecedent models of rationality taken 
over Without modification from other fields—and, in particular, 
the field of empirical science. And this has been followed either 
by the argument that, since ethical discourse is plainly subject to 
rational considerations, there is no difference between moral dis- 
course and scientific discourse, or by the not surprising discovery 
that, since such a model is not completely applicable, ethics, in 
some fundamental sense, is ‘‘irrational.’’ 

The argument that follows is an attempt to show some of 
the difficulties to which such conclusions lead, and to suggest how 
they can be avoided by a more relevant analysis of ethical state- 
ments in terms of their function in guiding behavior within the 
narrowly restricted contexts of social action. 


II 


Let us first consider the classic instance of an attempt to reduce 
“the right’’ to ‘‘the good’’—Mill’s Utilitarianism. The key issue 
with respect to the reducibility of imperatives comes up in Chapter 
V, ‘‘On the Connection between Justice and Utility.’’ In this 
chapter Mill makes it plain that ‘‘morality’’ in its narrower mean- 
ing is distinctively the sphere of ‘‘the right,’’ and he distinguishes 
between ‘‘right’’ conduct and merely advisable conduct in the 
following manner : 


I think .. . this distinction lies at the bottom of the notions of right and 
wrong; . . . we say it would be right to do so and so, or merely that it would 
be desirable or laudable, according as we would wish to see the person whom 
it concerns compelled, or only persuaded and exhorted, to act in that manner. 


Now Mill goes on to argue that what is ‘‘right’’—the kind of 
action which men should be compelled to do if they do not do it 
willingly—is the kind of action which has been determined, on the 
basis of the long experience of mankind, to be most conducive to 
“the general happiness,’’ i.e., to lead to ‘‘the good.’’ But what 
does he mean by ‘‘happiness’’? And here Mill has already made 
amost revealing admission. For, earlier in the essay, in defending 
the proposition that happiness is not only one of the ends of con- 
duct, but the only standard by which its worth should be measured, 
he has examined the question whether ‘‘ virtue’ ’—i.e., right conduct 
—is not also an independent end in itself. And he has rejected 
this possibility in a most interesting manner. ‘‘Virtue,’’ he says, 
“is not naturally and originally part of the end, but it is capable 
of becoming so; and in those who love it disinterestedly it has be- 
come so, and is desired and cherished, not as a means to happiness, 
but as part of their happiness.’’ 
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In short, as we now say, the means becomes part of the end 
No doubt this is true, and of great importance. But what does 
it mean for the issue here at stake? It means that when we ask 
ourselves the question, ‘‘What is the right thing to do here?” 
and we answer in the approved utilitarian fashion by saying, “Y 
is, because x is indispensable to happiness,’’ we are not asserting 
an empirical relation, but are only defining what we mean by 
happiness. And this is not affected by the qualification that 
‘‘virtue is not naturally and originally part of the end.’’ For 
whatever ‘‘naturally’’ and ‘‘originally’’ may mean, the present 
situation is this: the belief that right conduct is indispensable to 
happiness could never be refuted by empirical evidence. In short, 
‘“‘the right’’ has not been eliminated as an independent category, 
but only re-introduced into the conception of ‘‘the good.’’ The 
@ priort is still with us.® 

A not dissimilar analysis applies to pragmatic attempts to make 
out a distinction between ‘‘the desired’’ and ‘‘the desirable,” 
The formula, for example, which defines the latter as what would 
be desired ‘‘on the whole,’’ gives us very little help unless we 
have some a priort ideal of what we intend the self to contain 
(and to exclude). And the same charge of vacuousness applies to 
other terms which are frequently used—e.g., ‘‘harmony,’’ ‘“‘inte- 
gration,’’ and the conception of ‘‘the rational good’’ as that which 
would be desired after consideration of all the consequences. For 
clearly, all one could really mean here is that we should deliberate 
on the consequences within some delimited context. And the 
problem of fixing the limits has therefore to be taken into account. 

Though Dewey frequently asserts that ‘‘the first step’’ in re- 
solving ‘‘a problematic situation’’ is ‘‘to search out the constituents 

. . which . . . are settled,’’* and though his position is char- 
acterized by its greater sensitivity to the social contexts in which 
moral choice takes place, his specific arguments are not entirely 
free from these equivocations. Thus, in Theory of Valuation, he 
speaks of the passage from situations which are ‘‘unsatisfactory” 
to situations which are ‘‘satisfactory.’’ But his aversion to what 


8 This criticism should not be confused with the more usual charge against 
Mill to the effect that his ‘‘proof’’ of utility confuses empirical and normative 
considerations. In this much abused passage, it seems to me, Mill can without 
inaccuracy be interpreted as merely giving a general defense of the appropriate- 
ness of an empirical methodology for morals. (Cf. Schlick, Problems of 
Ethics, New York, 1939, p. 18, and E. W. Hall, ‘‘The ‘Proof’ of Utility in 
Bentham and Mill,’’ Ethics, LX, 1, pp. 1-18.) My criticism is not that Mill 
appeals to empirical consequences or ‘‘utility,’’ but that the content of the 
term is vague. 

#Cf. Dewey, Logic, pp. 108-109. 
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he calls ‘‘dualisms’’ here seems to prevent him from making even 
g distinction—and it is a distinction without which he has failed 
to make out a case. For what we ordinarily mean by calling a 
situation ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ is that we are dissatisfied with it. And 
if we mean more than that (so that, for example, we distinguish 
between an ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ situation and a merely ‘‘unsatisfy- 
ing’”’ one), I take it that we mean that there are good reasons for 
our being dissatisfied. 

But what are these good reasons? At this point, because he 
immerses the distinction between an ‘‘objective’’ view and a ‘‘sub- 
jective’? view in the all-consuming term ‘“‘situation,’’ Dewey fails 
to give us precisely the information we need: either the ‘‘satis- 
factory’’ situation to which he refers is only the psychological 
state of being satisfied, or certain explicit criteria have to be intro- 
duced in order to define what we mean by a ‘‘satisfactory”’’ solution 
—i.e., a solution with which we ought to be satisfied. If we do not 
do this, the test of the validity of a choice is only a feeling of well- 
being; and this is neither a ‘‘test’’ nor ‘‘moral’’ in any accepted 
usage of either of these terms.® 


Tit 
Let us now turn to the second type of empirical ethical theory, 


which, in opposition to utilitarian or pragmatic attempts to reduce 
“the right’’ to ‘‘the good,’’ stresses with Kant that moral discourse 
irreducibly involves generalized claims or imperatives with an 
inter-personal application. 

I do not think it is necessary to summarize the much-debated 
and much-refined ‘‘emotive’’ theory here. But in order not to be 
misunderstood, I want to make it plain before proceeding that my 
questions about this position do not stem from any belief that it 
has pernicious moral consequences, either as a matter of logic or 
of history. On the contrary, amidst all the present philosophical 
and political hypochondria about ‘‘moral skepticism,’’ it may be 
worthwhile to be reminded that the emotive theory, even -in its 
more unsubtle formulations, has promoted the classic moral ob- 
jectives of empirical philosophies. It has helped loosen the hold 
of the untestable absolutes by which so much otherwise avoidable 
human suffering is perennially legitimated, and it has cut through 
the pretensions of those philosophies which, on ‘‘metaphysical’’ or 
“theological’’ or ‘‘scientific’’ grounds, claim to know what is good 


5 These remarks apply mainly to Dewey’s Theory of Valuation, and also 
in part to the sort of argument represented by Chapter X of The Quest for 


Certainty. In Ethics, however, Dewey takes the view that ‘‘the right’’ is 
not reducible to ‘‘the good.’’ 
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for men without ever consulting with the men concerned. In af. 
firming that meaningful argument in the sphere of values is always 
argument about facts, it has helped, if only indirectly, in promot. 
ing a responsible type of discourse in this sphere—and this despite 
the fact that its protagonists have frequently chosen, somewhat 
arbitrarily, not to call such responsible discourse ‘‘moral.’’ Fur. 
thermore, along with other empiricisms, the emotive theory has 
focused attention on the primacy for social control of material 
factors, such as the reconstruction of psychological attitudes and 
social institutions, as against the ancient dream that the world 
ean be made over simply by changing men’s philosophies. And its 
emphasis on the continuing possibility of disagreements in atti- 
tude is, after all, not only a reminder that coercion may be neces- 
sary in any society; it is also a reminder, again if only indirectly, 
of the desirability of institutions which promote the chances of 
compromise. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that the emotive theory has been 
formulated in such a way as to cut analysis short at just the point 
at which the important questions arise. My difficulties begin with 
what is meant by ‘‘disagreement in attitude.’’ Let us consider one 
of Professor Stevenson’s characteristic definitions of this key 
notion. ‘‘Disagreement in attitude,’’ he writes 


occurs when Mr. A has a favorable attitude to something, when Mr. B has an 
unfavorable or less favorable attitude to it, and when neither is content to 
let the other’s attitude remain unchanged. 


Now it is important to notice that Professor Stevenson is not 
talking about attitudes in general, but about attitudes with an 
imperative character—attitudes in which one individual makes a 
claim on another. With respect to this sort of attitude, a number 
of points are worth noticing. In the first place, two men might 
have the very same (favorable) attitude towards, say, the same 
woman—and, for this very reason, neither would be ‘‘content to 
let the other’s attitude remain unchanged.’’ It might, of course, 
be said here that they were not disagreeing in attitude, but only 
over one another’s attitude. But it is, at any rate, important 
to see that difference in attitude is by no means essential to the 
uttering of opposing imperatives. Again, two men might have 
very different attitudes towards the same object—say, again, 4 
woman—and be more than content ‘‘to let the other’s attitude 
remain unchanged.’’ Although they differ in attitude—indeed, 
in this case, because they differ—they do not disagree in attitude. 
For, as Mr. Stevenson makes plain elsewhere, disagreement in at- 


6‘¢The Nature of Ethical Disagreement,’’ in Feigl and Sellars, Readings 
in Philosophical Analysis, New York, 1949, p. 587. 
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titude occurs when the course of behavior entailed by attitude A 
is incompatible with the course of behavior entailed by attitude B. 
Thus, even if we restrict ourselves to a definition of ‘‘disagreement 
in attitude’’ which stipulates that there must be a ‘‘difference in 
attitude,’’ it is still plain that difference in attitude is not a suffi- 
cient condition for disagreement in attitude. 

Furthermore, if we look at Professor Stevenson’s definition, 
itis apparent that there is a still further distinction implicit in it. 
Professor Stevenson says, ‘‘When neither is content to let the 
other’s attitude remain unchanged,’’ and this is different from 
saying merely that neither is content to let the other’s behavior 
on that occasion remain unchanged. In other words, just as there 
js a distinction between attitudes in general and imperative atti- 
tudes, so there is also a distinction between imperative attitudes 
and moral imperatives. Where imperatives are concerned with 
the control or re-direction of particular bits of behavior, moral 
imperatives are peculiarly concerned with the control or re-direc- 
tion of attitudes. When the traffic-cop signals ‘‘Stop!’’ he is 
concerned that you stop, but not necessarily with your ‘‘attitude’’ 
when you do so. But when you are concerned with another man’s 
attitudes (or with your own), you are concerned not simply with 
re-directing his behavior on a particular occasion, but with a more 
long-range affair—the re-forming of his character in such a way 
that his behavior with respect to a whole future class of events 
has been affected. Thus, to say, ‘‘X is right,’’ is not merely to say 
“Do x!’ It is also to say, ‘‘Have the same attitude towards x as 
Ido!’? And it is plain that the occurrence of an imperative is by 
no means a sufficient condition for the occurrence of a moral im- 
perative. 

All this is fairly obvious, and in one way or another it has 
been said before. But while Professor Stevenson’s language is 
adequate here, and while, on the whole, he seems prepared to 
entertain such distinctions,’ he does not follow their lead systemati- 
cally. Specifically, if imperatives are only one type of attitude, 
and moral imperatives one type of imperative, and if the occur- 
rence of an instance of the larger class is by no means sufficient 
for the occurrence of an instance of the more restricted class, then 
it seems reasonable to ask, What are the further conditions for the 


™The same cannot always be said for other exponents of the emotive 
theory. When Ayer, for example, speaks of ethical terms as ‘‘expressing’’ 
or ‘‘evincing’’ feelings, it is not at all clear how moral feelings are dis- 
tinguished from feelings of merely extreme distaste. And it is interesting to 
note, incidentally, that when Ayer speaks of ethical terms as ‘‘evincing’’ 


feelings of ‘*moral disapproval’’ he re-introduces the term ‘‘moral’’ without 
defining it, 
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passage from attitudes through imperatives to moral imperatives? 
What sort of problem generates the utterance of a moral impera. 
tive? These questions are important because they bear upon the 
further and crucial question as to the nature of the reasons we 
might invoke when we convert our attitudes into claims on others, 
And that there are such reasons, other than personal disposition, 
is suggested by our ordinary discourse. For in certain cireum- 
stances we accept certain statements as appropriate if they are 
merely the expressions of ‘‘taste,’’ but reject them when they pass 
into claims on others; on the other hand, we ordinarily reject, 
in other circumstances, the expression of an attitude when it re. 
mains only the expression of a ‘‘taste’’—e.g., Molotov’s dictum 
that ‘‘Fascism is just a matter of taste.’’ Such considerations 
suggest that there is an implicit appeal in our ordinary discourse 
not only to attitudes, but to the circumstances in which these atti- 
tudes are expressed, and that there is an implicit distinction he- 
tween situations in which certain sorts of attitude are regarded 
as relevant and appropriate, and others in which they are not. 
And such considerations make it seem at least prima facie reason- 
able to ask, What reasons are there, other than personal disposition, 
which might justify a man’s not being ‘‘content’’ to let another’s 
attitude remain unchanged? For they indicate that personal dis- 
position alone is no reason, even though it may be a cause,.for the 
utterance of a moral imperative. This is why the emotive position 
seems to have ‘‘skeptical’’ implications; for, though it does not 
logically preclude inquiry into such questions, it formulates its 
position exclusively in terms of psychological dispositions, and thus 
does not lead into them. Nevertheless, the principle that personal 
disposition alone is no reason at all with respect to the justification 
of moral imperatives is implicitly invoked by the emotivist theory 
itself. 

But now, if we turn to look more closely at this troublesome 
notion of ‘‘disagreement in attitude,’’ we find that the failure 
to look systematically into the question of circumstances leads 
the emotivist position to treat two very different kinds of disagree- 
ment as though they were one. For let us suppose that Mr. A is 
not content to let Mr. B’s attitude remain unchanged, or, to employ 
another of Mr. Stevenson’s formulations, that he ‘‘has a motive 
for altering or calling into question the attitude’’* of Mr. B. What 
is the nature of this ‘‘motive’’? What exactly are the elements 
that go into the ‘‘disagreement’’? Is it Mr. A’s favorable attitude 
towards, say, baseball, as against Mr. B’s favorable attitude to- 
wards, say, music? Or is it the fact that ‘‘neither is content to 


8 Stevenson, Hthics and Language, p. 3. 
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let the other’s attitude remain unchanged’’? Clearly either could 
be the case. It might be that, in a given context, Mr. A’s prefer- 
ence for baseball is incompatible with Mr. B’s preference for 
music; they might, for example, be occupying the same apartment, 
so that Mr. A’s listening to the world series is impeded by Mr. 
B’s playing the tuba; and Mr. A will therefore attempt to change 
Mr. B’s attitude. But it might also be that Mr. A’s preference 
for baseball and Mr. B’s preference for the tuba are perfectly 
compatible, since, for example, they live twenty miles from each 
other; but even so, Mr. A still takes it upon himself to spread 
the gospel of baseball, and his desire to get Mr. B to share his 
tastes interferes with Mr. B’s untroubled devotion to music. Now, 
in the first case, Mr. A’s (non-imperative) attitude is incompatible 
with Mr. B’s, and he therefore makes a claim on Mr. B. In the 
second case, he makes a claim on Mr. B, and they therefore disa- 
gree.. In the first case, it is Mr. A’s personal disposition in favor 
of baseball plus certain features of the external situation which 
produces disagreement; in the second case, it is a personal dispo- 
sition in favor of baseball plus a personal disposition in favor of 
getting uniformity with his tastes that causes the disagreement. 
And if by ‘‘disagreement in attitude’? we mean the occurrence of 
mutually incompatible attitudes, then in the second case, Mr. A’s 
(non-imperative) attitude merely differs from Mr. B’s, and the 
only thing that produces the disagreement is a personal disposition 
to utter imperatives. In the first case, what is required to elimi- 
nate the disagreement is either a change in the attitudes of one 
or both disputants, or a change in the situation in which they find 
themselves. In the second case, what is required is a change in 
attitude alone. 

But suppose, in the first case, that, for one reason or another, 
the situation in which the disputants find themselves is not easily 
altered by either of them. Under these circumstances, there is 


& reason to insist on a change of attitude and, further, depending 


on the nature of the situation, a particular sort of change in the 
attitude of one or both disputants. In the second sort of case, 
however, one can only appeal to personal disposition, and one can 
give no reason why his disposition in favor of uniformity with his 
tastes should not change rather than the attitude of the other 
disputant.°® 


®There are, of course, cases where men whose interests are in collision 
can not personally alter the situation which is a condition of their disagreement, 
but, due to a variety of factors both personal and social, can not alter their 
interests either. These are the situations in which moral discourse addressed 
directly to the alteration of attitudes is a solemn frivolity, and where what is 
called for is social or institutional reform. 
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But what in general is the sort of situation, appeal to which 
(implicit or explicit) constitutes a reason for uttering a mora) 
imperative, or for making a claim on the attitudes of others (or 
of oneself)? Once more, Mr. Stevenson offers us a clue. For he 
inadvertently offers illustrations of his conception of ‘disagree. 
ment in attitude’’ which derive their force only from an unex. 
pressed assumption. And if this assumption is made explicit, it 
illuminates the kind of situation in which a difference in attitude 
becomes not only a disagreement in attitude, but an arguable dig. 
agreement. Immediately following the definition of ‘‘disagree. 
ment in attitude’’ which we have been discussing, seamed Steven- 
son offers the following illustrations: 


Two men are planning to have dinner together. One is particularly 
anxious to eat at a certain restaurant, but the other doesn’t like it. Tem. 
porarily, then, the men cannot ‘‘agree’’ on where to dine. Their argument 
may be trivial, and perhaps only half serious; but in any case it represents a 
disagreement in attitude. The men have divergent preferences, and each is 
trying to redirect the preference of the other. 

Farther examples are readily found. Mrs. Smith wishes to cultivate only 
the four hundred; Mr. Smith is loyal to his old poker-playing friends. They 
accordingly disagree in attitude about whom to invite to their party. The 
progressive mayor wants modern school-buildings and large parks; the older 
citizens are against these ‘‘newfangled’’ ways; so they disagree on civic 
policy. These cases differ from the one about the restaurant only in that 
the clash of attitudes is more serious, and may lead to more vigorous argu- 
ment. 

The difference between the two senses of ‘‘disagreement’’ is essentially 
this: the first involves an opposition of beliefs, both of which cannot be true, 
and the second involves an opposition of attitudes, both of which cannot be 
satisfied.10 


But why can not both attitudes be satisfied? Let us consider 
the first example. Despite the fact that the two men have “‘di- 
vergent preferences’’ (say, for different kinds of cooking), why 
is it necessary that each try ‘‘to redirect the preference of the 
other’’? Why should each ‘‘not be content’’ to get the other to 
agree on a given restaurant, and, like a decent fellow, forget his 
preferences for the moment? Why, in other words, should they 
not confine themselves to redirecting the other’s behavior alone! 
Isn’t this what frequently happens? Or consider further : suppose 
each man is capable of eating one and only one kind of cooking; 
obviously, then, if the two men are ever going to eat with each 
other, some redirection or retraining of preferences would be 
necessary. But perhaps it would be easier for each to find other 
dinner companions, and try going to concerts together as a substi- 


10 Stevenson, in Feigl and Sellars, op. cit., pp. 587-588. 
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tute. Isn’t this, again, the sort of thing that usually happens? 
And if the two do try to change each other’s dietary preferences, 
is not this ‘‘disagreement in attitude’’ necessitated only by the 
fact that they are antecedently committed to eating together? 
And if there were no such fixed joint commitment, there would be 
no ‘‘disagreement’’ but only a ‘‘difference.’’ And the obvious fact 
that it usually need not be fixed is the reason why Mr. Stevenson 
himself recognizes that this is a very weak example, and has to 
say that the “‘argument may be trivial, and perhaps only half- 
serious.” 

Stevenson’s second instance is better, and the reason, in terms 
of what has just been said, is readily apparent. Why are Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith involved in a ‘‘disagreement in attitude’’ in which 
neither is content to allow the other’s attitude to remain un- 
changed? Because they are married. Of course, they have the 
alternative of divorce. But this is affected by a number of con- 
siderations, such as, for example, whether they have children. 
And it is in terms of an elliptical reference to such a joint com- 
nitment that a demand for a change in the attitude of one or both 
of them is intelligible. Mr. Stevenson observes that the ‘‘only’’ 
difference between this case and the first is that ‘‘the clash of 
attitudes is more serious, and may lead to more vigorous argu- 
ment.’’ But this is ‘‘only’’ because the two are involved in a more 
long-range and relatively unalterable joint activity; and just as 
this activity is the context in which the disagreement arises, it is 
also the context by reference to which the moral imperatives uttered 
are meaningful and arguable. And this, of course, is why the 
third case Mr. Stevenson offers is much the strongest. Given their 
vested institutional interests, the ‘‘older citizens’’ have no alterna- 
tive but to stay in the city and argue over a common budget with 
the progressive mayor. 

In short, none of these disagreements in attitude would arise 
if the disputants were not involved together in some joint area of 
activity. And the statements of moral obligation which ensue are 
the attempts on the part of the disputants to redirect the attitudes 
of others so that the joint activities to which all are committed or 
bound can go on. I take it, therefore, that moral statements are 
ordinarily intelligible because they are made in terms of the a 
priort acceptance of certain social activities with their attendant 
claims, and their meaning is defined within that context. And 
I take it also that they are unjustified where no joint area of 
activity can be shown to be affected by the conduct at issue. 
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We may now briefly summarize our conclusions, and indicate 
some of the questions to which they seem to lead. 


(1) Statements of moral obligation have an intelligible mean. 
ing when they can be interpreted as phases in the process of con. 
trolling or organizing joint activities. They are ordinarily ut. 
tered in the effort to redirect the behavior of some or all members 
of this activity when their behavior tends to conflict with the 
activity; and their meaning is fixed by the particular practical 
imperatives to which individual behavior is already committed, 
Accordingly, the meaning and justification of moral imperatives 
is usually plain from the behavioral situation in which they are 
uttered; and most of the time the dilemmas which philosophers 
find in them are merely the result of analyzing them apart from 
these specific contexts of ongoing joint activities. 

(2) The generality of moral imperatives—the fact that they 
bind individuals by virtue of some implicit or explicit general 
principle—reflects the element of joint activity in terms of which 
common demands are made on participants. It is because emotive 
theory so largely neglects the social context of moral imperatives 
that it seems to provide no interpretation of this feature of such 
discourse. On the other hand, emotive theory is a relevant and 
effective antidote to the kind of vague moralistic generalization one 
may hear from the pulpit or from politicians, where there is a 
special interest in being non-committal. 

(3) On the other hand, utilitarian and pragmatic theories are 
weakest in their attempts to provide an interpretation for the 
‘‘eategorical’’ character of moral imperatives. To assert that such 
imperatives have a ‘‘categorical’’ character would seem to mean 
one or both of at least two things—irreducibility and wnavoidabil- 
ity. (a) Personal action takes place within an _ institutional 
framework, so that the consequences of personal decision are af- 
fected by non-personal factors. If the concept of ‘‘happiness” 
or ‘‘satisfaction’”’ is to be introduced, therefore, it requires to be 
defined not simply in terms of desires, etc., but also in terms of 
institutional considerations which are independent. (b) The in- 
stitutional framework which is involved, though logically con- 
tingent, may nevertheless be practically unavoidable. Of course, 
if there is a plausible difference of opinion as to this question of 
practical unavoidability, the command loses some of its mandatory 
character. i 

(4) The view here outlined is by no means intended to elimi- 
nate the element of choice from moral decision; indeed, if this is 
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the essential point of the emotive theory, then there is no difference 
in principle between this position and emotivism. There are two 
reasons why choice is uneliminable, under this interpretation: (a) 
Individuals are generally members of more than one institutional 
or joint activity, and there is no @ prior reason for assuming an 
over-all unity of such activities, unless one is prepared to commit 
himself to some such position as the doctrine of internal relations. 
Further, when decisions are made as to which of two ‘‘duties’’ 
should take priority, this has to be done, so far as I can see, in 
terms of some stated or unstated general social philosophy; and 
this will clearly also involve questions of ‘‘good.’’ (b) Granted 
the mutual irreducibility of ‘‘the right’’ and ‘‘the good,’’ it is 
possible (and, of course, not at all unusual in fact) to say, ‘Though 
I am obliged to do 2, it is not good,’’ as, for example, when one 
says, ‘‘This war is right or just, but it can have no good conse- 
quences.’’ In other terms, social role can sometimes conflict with 
personal happiness. And there is, so far as I can see, no @ priort 
reason which demands that one make one’s social role primary in 
every case. Nevertheless, if one chooses not to do one’s duty, there 
is no reason why he should, by some philosophic pyrotechnic, tell 
himself that that is not what he is doing. 

(5) Insofar as moral discourse involves imperatives, there can 
be no general ‘‘scientific morality,’’ if by that is meant that, of all 
sets of imperatives, one and only one set can be said to be true. 
However, in any particular situation, the only evidence which is 
relevant and sufficient to justify moral imperatives is, so far as I 
can see, factual evidence. 


CHARLES FRANKEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ON EMERGENCE AND PREDICTION ? 


HIS note on emergence and prediction might be entitled 

somewhat facetiously, ‘‘ What is wholesome in holism,’’ since 

it deals, in part, with a central thesis of the holists concerning the 
emergence of novelty in the world of experience. 

No one need deny that there is experienced novelty or even 
creativity: qualities may appear that were never before observed; 
individuals come upon the stage of history to act in certain unique 
ways. In one sense, every observed event, in its full-blooded 
character-as-experienced-by-some-particular-observer, has certain 


1Read before the Southwestern Philosophy Conference at the Rice Insti- 
tute, in Houston, Texas, December, 1951. 
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unique features. Only abstractions from such concrete experiences 
can be said to be identical with respect to one another. Each 
person, at each moment, uniquely focalizes his experiences of the 
world around him with his previous experiences and hereditary 
background. 

There is nothing new in novelty (i.e., there has always been 
some novelty recognized). It requires (along with perception) an 
abstracting intelligence to notice and formulate the similarities and 
constancies of things or the common and persistent patterns of 
events. It is a major business of science to attempt such systematic 
formulations. The historical, perceived event is unique; the sci- 
entific event is systematically classified. To classify is to bring 
under a common category of explanation some communicable ab- 
stracted features of observed objects or events. At first, perhaps 
such categories are almost purely descriptive of widely pervasive 
traits or qualities selected from the observed objects or events 
(e.g., in botany), but as science advances in its logical organization, 
these ‘‘categories’’ become a set of very abstract hypotheses capable 
of predicting (‘‘explaining’’) logically or mathematically the fore- 
mentioned traits or qualities (e.g., in physics). The central prob- 
lem in the question of ‘‘emergence of novelty’’ appears to lie in 
the relation of scientific prediction to such novelty. 

C. Lioyd Morgan,? Samuel Alexander,’ A. N. Whitehead,‘ as 
well as W. Kohler ° and E. W. Sinnott,® are among those who have, 
in recent times, expounded emergent evolution, organicism, novelty 
in ‘‘Gestalten,’’ etc. The admission of novelty in evolution, the 
appearance of new life forms, or the emergence of life and ‘‘men- 
tality’’ from the inorganic, merely restate the thesis that the his- 
tory of the world is creative in the sense of containing unique 
events in their full-blooded appearance. The novelty of ‘‘Ge- 
stalten’’ simply affirms that when certain objects ‘‘combine’’ in 
units of some sort, certain qualities may appear which were not to 
be observed in the original objects. This goes beyond the mere geo- 
metric abstraction that points (or line segments) can be combined 
in many different geometric relations, or that spatial relations are 
not identical with the things related. Certainly we would not need 
to construct a new school of philosophy upon the ancient observa- 
tion that spatial relations are not the things related. The emergent 
evolutionists, and holists in general, seem to make a more pre- 


2 Emergent Evolution. 

8 Space, Time and Deity. 

4 Process and Reality; Science and the Modern World. 

5 Gestalt Psychology; The Place of Value in the World of Fact. 
6 Cell and Psyohe. 
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tentious claim which can be paraphrased loosely by some such 
remark as follows: ‘‘If we knew all that there was to know about 
oxygen and all that there was to know about hydrogen, we could not 
logically predict all the characteristics that we know about water.’’ 

No one denies that water has qualities which hydrogen and 
oxygen do not, and hence something new appears or emerges after 
the chemical combination takes place; the qualitative whole is not 
the mere ‘‘arithmetical sum’’ of its parts. The events in time 
obviously exhibit a certain novelty of qualities. The crux of the 
argument seems to be the contention as to the ‘‘unpredictability’’ 
of such qualities. This, of course, is not a problem in history but 
in scientific method. The major issue in the whole discussion on 
holism and emergence, I believe, centers around this point. 

The order in which we learn about things is not the same as the 
order in which we wnderstand things. The order of learning is 
historical (developed in time), the order of understanding is logical 
(structured in reason). The order in which I come to learn about 
hydrogen, oxygen, and water is quite different from the order in 
which I may come to explain these three objects. As we have al- 
ready remarked, ‘‘to explain’’ is, ultimately, ‘‘to predict logi- 
eally.’’?*7 Every chemist will admit that it took many years to 
learn about the properties and relations of these substances. At 
one time, in history, the synthesis of water from hydrogen and 
oxygen was (psychologically and historically) a novelty—a sur- 
prise, perhaps. In that sense, it was new and even unpredicted. 
In any case, at that time, it would have been too much to expect 
the chemist to explain all the known physical-chemical properties 
of water in terms of such known properties of hydrogen and oxygen. 
But the years have moved along. Analysis and logical systematiza- 
tion of ideas in chemistry have also moved along. Atomic and 
quantum physics have been developed as theories which logically 
explain (predict) such things as chemical valence or ‘‘combining 
power’’ of the so-called ‘‘elements.’’ Other characteristics of wa- 
ter are now logically predictable from our modern theories about 
hydrogen and oxygen. As science advances, many more such char. 
acteristics will probably be so predicted. 

It is quite true, historically speaking, that we have ‘‘put into 
our theories’’ the information we have gleaned by a long study of 
the elements and their compounds, along with the hypotheses we 
have formulated in the light of such studies. But this is how sci- 
ence grows, historically. We do not ‘‘know all there is to know’’ 


Any logical prediction may or may not involve prediction of events 
occurring in future time; e.g., consider the difference between the ‘‘law of 
falling bodies’? and ‘‘Ohm’s law.’’ 
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about the elements—nor do I see how we would ever be in a po- 
sition to make such a claim in science. In that sense, we will have 
to admit that our scientific ignorance will prevent complete pre. 
diction—prediction of all that we may come to know about com. 
pounds; though it is conceivable that we could predict, in terms 
of a theory of the elements, all that we did know at a certain time 
about the abstract qualities of some compound. 

To fix our ideas on the question of where some holists stand on 
these more specific questions, I shall first quote excerpts from two 
pages of C. Lloyd Morgan’s The Emergence of Novelty: 


The question then arises: Are there at certain salient stages of organismic 
advance new modes of substantial relatedness the advent of which could not 
have been predicted on the basis of full and adequate knowledge of all that 
had thus far been reached at any or all of the foregoing stages? The 
emergent hypothesis is that there has been, and still is, supervenient novelty 
in the salient steps of organismic advance, and that such novelty is unpre- 
dictable prior to its advent. [P. 58.] 

G. H. Lewes suggested the name ‘‘resultant’’ for the outcome of mechani- 
cal process and the name ‘‘emergent’’ for the outcome of chemical process 
with the emphasis on something new in the latter which, in the then state 
of knowledge, could not be predicted before the event of its occurrence. [P. 
31. Morgan here goes on to cite the example of hydrogen and oxygen chemi- 
cally uniting into water.] 


Both quotations emphasize the condition of logical unpredicta- 
bility prior to the historical event of the new combination or rela- 
tion. In this emphasis there appears to be something of a triviality 
that boils down to ‘‘relations are not their relata,’’ or that ‘‘new 
relations have appeared in history,’’ and that ‘‘historically prior 
to the knowledge of such relations, we could not logically predict 
such relations.’’ If this is all that the holists claim, then I can 
hardly quarrel with them as to truth, though I will complain as to 
some triteness. To the extent that the holists overlook this em- 
phasis, and claim logical unpredictability in principle for emer- 
gents, their position would seem to be precarious. 

G. H. Lewes’ distinction between ‘‘resultants’’ and ‘‘emer- 
gents’’ is not quite as satisfactory as may appear at first glance. 
The outcome of a specific mechanical process can only be logically 
predicted when certain initial and boundary conditions are known 
about the mechanical system under investigation; and such knowl- 
edge must be obtained historically prior to the attempt to predict 
logically the mechanical process. (Of course, such knowledge is 
given as a premise in the theory that logically predicts the process.) 
In other words, all scientific predictions require general principles 
or laws, along with particular postulates or premises obtained by 
empirical investigation of the observable system some of whose his- 
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tory, behavior, or characteristics are to be logically predicted. 
Such empirical investigation is historically prior to the attempt at 
logical prediction. In this sense, therefore, there are always some 
empirical ‘‘emergents’’ in all scientific predictions. 

Be that as it may, Morgan does slip over into the more pre- 
carious position (mentioned above) when he asks us to imagine 
for the moment ‘‘that a man of science is fully acquainted with all 
that is known about atoms up to date; but that he is precluded from 
acquiring any knowedge, first hand or hearsay, of molecules. He 
does not know anything of the nature, or the properties, or even 
the existence of such things as molecules. Is he, one asks, in a 
position to infer that, none the less, such molecules do exist, and 
that their structural patterns or their properties are of such and 
such a nature?’’ (op. cit., p. 38). Morgan goes on immediately to 
answer this question with a ‘‘No.’’ Nevertheless, given our pres- 
ent theories of the atoms, it is not at all inconceivable that we 
could logically deduce the concept of molecules and many of their 
properties from the postulated knowledge of the properties of 
atoms. It must be emphasized that our present knowledge of 
atoms and atomic theory enables us to predict the valences (com- 
bining characteristics) of atoms in terms of their postulated elec- 
tronic behavior, Pauli’s Exclusion Principle,* ete. In other words, 
the distinction (by Lewes) between mechanistic ‘‘resultants’’ and 
chemical ‘‘emergents’’ is further obscured by such successful 
theories as the quantum mechanical theory of chemical valence 
(see W. G. Penney, Quantum Theory of Valency). 

The holist’s insistence upon some sort of novelty in natural 
emergence is, perhaps, the ontological equivalent of the logical em- 
piricist’s recognition, in epistemology, of the skeptical limits to all 
scientific theories. The logical empiricist is compelled to admit 
that intellectual creativity or genius in science, as well as new 
empirical reports, makes any final system of scientific theory highly 
improbable. The doubtful character of given logical systems and 
of empirical reports leaves open the doors to new theories appear- 
ing upon the historical scene. 

Science has demonstrated in its history that what it once could 
not logically predict or explain, it now can. We might say that 
science tries to convert empirical emergents into logical resultants. 
To the extent that there will always be some ‘‘terra incognita,’’ 
some new (as yet unpredictable) experience appearing or emerg- 
ing upon the scene, science will have to go on re-organizing its 
theories in order to explain those new phenomena in their abstract 


8See H. Margenau, The Nature of Physical Reality, pp. 427-447. 
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qualities. Which qualities science will regard as relevant for gp. 
straction is also a matter of the historical development of the 
theories of science. 

The central point of this article lies in the distinction between 
the historical and the logical ordering of our knowledge. Some of 
the emergent evolutionists, apparently falling into the British em. 
pirical tradition (of Hume), may have implicitly identified the 
history or psychology of learning or thinking with the logical 
structure of reason. From that identification, it is a natural step 
to confound inability of logical prediction with historical emergence 
of novelty. I believe that this confusion will be removed when 
the distinction between the two orderings of knowledge is ex- 
plicitly recognized and accepted. 


C. W. Brerenpa 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 





A NOTE ON PERCEPTUAL ILLUSION 


T is pretty generally recognized that in arguments about the 
‘*concept of mind”’ the issue depends to a large extent on what 
we make of perceptual illusion. The traditional view has, of 
course, been that one cannot make sense of dreams, after-images, 
reflections, etc., without recognizing that they involve a ‘‘some- 
thing’’ which, however difficult it may be to name or characterize, 
is not a piece or part of the ordinary world of common sense nor 
of the physicist’s world, and which therefore requires a special 
domain, that of ‘‘mind,’’ in which it can exist. The same point is 
sometimes made in a formal way by saying that every sentence in 
which an object is asserted to appear to have a certain attribute 
entails another sentence to the effect that something does in fact 
have that attribute. Just as positively, it has been denied that the 
interpretation of perceptual error requires any queer entities such 
as sense-data or that because Jones appears to have a greenish com- 
plexion when viewed through the appropriate colored glasses, there 
must be, as some people are said to believe, another sort of odd 
pseudo-Jones who does have a greenish complexion. 
What I wish to offer is several observations on the account of 
perceptual error that is put forward as a substitute for the older 
dualistic account by people who reject the latter.1 What they 


1 This view of ‘‘appearing’’ or perceptual illusion I take to be that of 
Professor Gilbert Ryle as he has presented it in lectures at Oxford; but he is 
naturally not responsible for any misconceptions of his views of which I may 
be guilty. I am also indebted to him for some of my examples and terms. 
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want to do, on the whole, is to attract our attention to other kinds 
of error which, by general admission, do not require any special 
entities to make them possible; and to press the analogy between 
perceptual error and these other types of error so that we will be 
willing to regard the former as similar to the latter in this essential 
respect. These other types of error may be described as those of 
judgment or belief. For example, I may believe that the train for 
Oxford leaves Paddington at a certain hour. I act on this as- 
sumption, take a taxi to the station, look for the train, am sur- 
prised when informed by a porter that it left an hour ago, and so 
on. What is called my erroneous belief just is this or any com- 
parable way of acting; and nobody supposes that when I believe 
(falsely) that a train that leaves at four o’clock leaves at five, 
there must be a train or pseudo-train that leaves at five and exists 
solely in order that I may be able to make errors about it. Why, 
it is asked, should we not take a similar view of perceptual illusions 
and treat them as failures in our judgments or calculations of sizes, 
shapes, colors, and soon? This suggestion is particularly plausible 
when cases of error are cited which we are not sure whether to call 
errors of perception or errors of judgment. The door, we say, 
“‘looked’’ higher than it really is; we bang our heads. Before 
long, the door ‘‘looks’’ the size it really is and we no longer bang 
our heads. Unless we are inclined to postulate a series of ‘‘door- 
looks,’’ decreasing in size toward the real door as a limit, it seems 
much easier to treat this error and others as well on the analogy 
of the train from Paddington. 

If the resemblances between errors of perception and errors of 
judgment are obvious, particularly when we describe both in terms 
of the behavior of other persons, the differences between them are 
no less impressive. The most important of these concerns what 
Professor Ryle has called the ‘‘undismissability’’ of perceptual 
error. Suppose we wear, as has been done in psychological ex- 
periments, spectacles that invert all visual objects. Conceivably, 
we might at first be genuinely misled and form erroneous judg- 
ments about the spatial contours of surrounding objects. If so, 
we would be quickly set right by handling them, and before long 
we would know just what the ‘‘real’’ shape of them was. Never- 
theless, in spite of this knowledge and in spite of the fact that our 
belief had been corrected, we would, I submit, still say that they 
looked upside down. But if their ‘‘looking upside down”’ is in- 
dependent of what we believe or judge about their real shape, 
position, etc., and if, indeed, no belief about them can affect the 
apparent spatial position of the objects, this clearly constitutes an 
important difference between perceptual errors or illusions and 
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errors of judgment. For in the case of the latter, ‘‘undismissabi. 
ity’’ is rare, and, when it occurs, only temporary. We may con. 
ceivably have believed that the train left Paddington at five o’clock, 
with such conviction that we have to force ourselves to act in ae. 
cordance with the correct information ; but this kind of obsessional 
belief-state usually wears off. The illusion we were under is en. 
tirely dissipated. But this is demonstrably not the case with many 
forms of perceptual error. The color-blind person may ‘‘know” 
that what seems red to him is really green. He can learn this and 
act properly at traffic lights. But the light still looks red, not 
green, and there is nothing he can do about that. It follows that 
perceptual illusion can hardly be just a mistake in our calculations 
or judgments about objects since the latter may be perfectly cor- 
rect while the color or spatial position or shape of the object con- 
tinues to appear ‘‘wild.’’ 
Not only does perceptual error differ from judgmental error by 
virtue of its involuntary persistence; in certain respects it also has 
a surprising resemblance to veridical perception, and the effect of 
this resemblance is to weaken the analogy to errors of judgment. 
The point is that the ways people have of describing their per- 
ceptual illusions, as contrasted with the way they describe errors 
of judgment, very often resemble their ways of talking when there 
is no question of any error at all, and when we do not hesitate to 
believe that they are describing real objects, i.e., are talking about 
something. Consider two cases: one in which a man describes a 
person who is sitting before him in the flesh; and the other in 
which the same man describes a person who has appeared to him 
in a dream. The two accounts, taken simply as descriptions of 
persons, will be very similar in nature. What is more important, 
it would appear that the second description is controlled by the 
something which is being described in a way very similar to the 
way in which the first description is controlled by the actual ob- 
ject. It is worth noting that the person who has made an error 
of judgment will use expressions such as ‘‘But I thought’’ or “I 
had supposed’’ which, in a sense, put the blame on himself by 
attributing the error to a mistaken belief on his part; the victim 
of a perceptual illusion, on the other hand, usually tries to justify 
himself by telling one about what he ‘‘saw’’ and, as we all know, 
he can do so at great and often persuasive length. There was, he 
insists, a kind of justification for his mistake and it was in many 
ways similar to the justification or ground for any perceptual 
belief, i.e., there was ‘‘something’’ there; its being ‘‘there,’’ so long 
as it was there, was a brute fact that he could only accept; and the 
‘‘something’’ had certain traits which he tries to describe. 
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Again, if you ask a subject to describe his surroundings when 
he is wearing distorting spectacles, he will proceed in a manner 
very similar to the way he does when asked to do the same thing 
under normal circumstances. He looks and tells you about what 
he sees. If you ask him why he says the saucer is above the teacup, 
he will say that is the way it looks, and in replying he will refer 
himself to an external source for his answer in a way very similar 
to the one he uses in performing the same task under normal cir- 
cumstances. Most important of all, this source is a state of affairs 
which, if not outside himself in some metaphysical sense, is at least 
an authority independent of his will by reference to which his 
answer can be justified. When these descriptions of illusory ob- 
jects are, as often happens, just as circumstantial and detailed as 
those of admittedly real ones, one is compelled to ask whence they 
come, if there is to be nothing whatsoever that actually bears the 
attributes described and which the subject could be said to be 
describing. We can, of course, regard all reports on ‘‘unreal’’ 
objects simply as remarkable feats of spontaneous vocalization. 
But in that event why one description rather than another? The 
subjects in a psychological experiment seem for all the world to 
be recording to the best of their ability the presence and char- 
acteristics of some element in their perceptual fields. If they were 
not, and if there were not some quasi-empirical control over their 
statements, their replies might possibly be interesting to the psycho- 
analyst, but hardly to the psychologist who set up the experiment. 
The fact is that in everyday life we are sometimes asked questions 
about our illusory perceptions; e.g., in the case of double vision, we 
may be asked in which direction, right or left, the displacement 
occurs. We do in fact answer these questions, and we do not feel 
that we do so in an arbitrary way. Just as in ordinary discourse, 
so in these cases as well, one can either tell the truth or one can . 
lie; and, particularly when we are being interrogated by a psy- 
chologist, we feel a responsibility to be accurate about some in- 
spectable state of affairs that is very similar to the kind of concern 
we feel to obtain the truth about real objects. 

One final point. May it not be possible to settle this question 
about perceptual error by a method that avoids the ambiguities 
involved in verbal reports? Let us suppose that we force once 
more our inverting spectacles onto the noses of our psychological 
subjects and that they are then shown a collection of objects of 
completely unfamiliar shapes, which they have had no chance to 
inspect beforehand. Some arrangements would have to be made 
so that the persons in question would not become aware of the 
effect of the spectacles by reference to objects already familiar to 
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them. They will then be asked to prepare a sketch of what they 
have seen. Would it not be fair to say that if their drawings 
showed the objects as distorted or inverted, then we might infer 
that there had in fact been something that bore the attributes de. 
picted, i.e., that just what the opponents of the sense-data theory 
contend is not the case, is the case? I have not performed this 
experiment, and consequently I am not in a position to say just 
what the outcome would be. But it seems to me to be highly prob. 
able that, if the experiment were properly conducted, it would 
have the suggested results, and that the latter would go a long way 
toward supporting the position that at least some propositions about 
‘‘appearing’’ entail existential propositions. 

However that may be, it does seem that on both counts—that 
of their ‘‘undismissability’’ and that of the quasi-empirical char. 
acter of our descriptions of them—perceptual illusions have a 
rather greater affinity with the sort of talk which we agree has a 
correlate in the world than with the kind of erroneous judgments 
with which they have been compared. If this conclusion is de- 
nied, then one may fairly ask how, in that event, we do go about 
answering questions concerning our perceptual illusions and why 
the latter do not disappear when they have long since ceased to 
impose upon our credulity. 


FREDERICK A. OLAFSON 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





COMMUNICATION 
To the Editors: 


In connection with Cuba’s recent Centennial celebration of 
the birth of José Marti, the ‘‘apostle of Cuban freedom,’’ a notable 
international gathering of philosophers was held at Habana. 
Some twenty-eight or thirty philosophers accepted the invitation 
of the Cuban government, tendered through the Sociedad Cubana 
de Filosofia. We participated for seven days in Conversaciones 
on two topics: ‘‘The Nature of Man’’ and ‘‘ American Philosophy.” 
These discussions were of very high order. 

The only other learned group invited to participate in the 
Marti celebration was that of the historians. A number of North 
American historians were present, but I was the only philosopher 
from the United States able to attend. 

I cannot say too much in praise of the hospitality of the Cubans. 
Their philosophical society is vigorous and flourishing. Its presi- 
dent, Professor Pifiera Llera of the University of Habana, is ex- 
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ercising vigorous leadership in Latin American philosophy. They 
have recently secured very impressive permanent quarters for the 
Society in an old mansion. The Society has begun to build up a 
library of philosophy. It would be most desirable if our North 
American colleagues would contribute philosophical books, es- 
pecially in English, to this library. Such contributions may be 
gent to me or to the following address: Biblioteca ‘‘Luz y Cabal- 
lero,’’ Sociedad Cubana de Filosofia, Amargura 201, Esq. a Aguiar, 
Habana, Cuba. 

At the final session the delegates decided to ask the various 
national societies of philosophy to form a permanent Inter-Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. A steering committee was appointed 
consisting of Miguel Reale (Brazil), Humberto Pifiera Llera 
(Cuba), and Cornelius Krusé (U. 8. A.). It was also voted to 
establish an Inter-American Journal of Philosophy, possibly on 
the lines of Philosophy East and West. I strongly urge the co- 
operation of North American philosophical groups in these two 
promising enterprises. 

Sincerely, 
Epear H. HENDERSON 


THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE 





BOOK REVIEW 


Business Be Damned. EisAn JorDAN. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, Inc. [1952]. xiv, 267 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Jordan’s book is both a flaming attack on the present 
business system and a presentation of his view of an adequate 
political-economic order. Neglect of the latter will lead to the 
attack being written off as the ranting of a furious man, too heated 
to delete overstatement. The rationale of the attack, however, lies 
in the fact that Jordan considers the business system to be the 
epitome of both individualism and subjectivism, the twin evils of 
modern philosophy and modern life. Professor Jordan’s own 
social philosophy attempts to avoid these evils and to ground itself 
on principles which are objective and universal, at least in the 
sense that they designate universal characteristics of the world 
and not fleeting states of private minds. He has nothing but 
scorn for the merely private, the merely subjective. Further- 
more, he rejects all philosophic individualisms, i.e., all views char- 
acterized by the attempt to understand individuals as separate 
and unrelated entities. 
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By pointing out the stress which business puts on separate 
individuals freely competing and the reliance of business on the 
psychology of self-interest conceived in the narrowest terms, Jor. 
dan shows that the business system embodies the ideas of jp. 
dividualism and subjectivism. This stress leads the business ming 
to overlook that which is for Jordan one of the most important 
facts of modern life: that separate individuals are understandable 
only in relation to a complex of institutions and that institutions, 
as the embodiment (incorporation) or realization of ideas and 
will, have what amounts to a will of their own; they have efficacy 
or driving power on their own account and may properly be called 
‘*persons.’’ Business, not recognizing that institutions (corporate 
bodies) are the real actors or agents in most social situations, can- 
not understand why men taken individually are so often unable 
to control their lives. And business, childlike, can only insist 
that if each individual business man were left alone, everything 
would somehow be all right. Jordan, on the contrary, reformn- 
lates the entire problem of the control of human destiny to take 
account of corporate bodies as real persons, thereby getting them 
into the field of ethics where they belong. (Vide Jordan, Essays 
in Criticism, Introduction, p. 7.) 

Professor Jordan’s book, then, consists largely of an analysis of 
those cultural complexes called institutions and the application to 
these of ethical categories; he sees that institutions separated from 
ethics lead to hell on earth—the dominance of war, depression, 
force, fraud, and bleak artlessness. Examples of institutions 
within the meaning here given are the family, the state, and in- 
dustry. Business is taken as a perversion of industry. Whereas 
industry is concerned with the production, distribution, exchange, 
and appropriation to use of goods, business is concerned with 
control of the processes of industry. That the businessman is not 
concerned with use of goods is clear from the fact that in the 
interest of control he is even willing that goods be destroyed before 
they have been of any use at all. ‘‘If control can best be served 
by throwing fruit into the sea . . . then business will throw it 
into the sea. .. . Under business control the distribution of food 
has no relation to food being eaten; the distribution of clothes has 
nothing to do with their being worn; the distribution of houses 
does not involve their being lived in’’ (Business Be Damned, pp. 
3-5; all future references are to this book). The immorality of 
this denigration of use resides, according to Jordan, in the fact 
that property implies things turned to use. Furthermore, he 
argues that property cannot be characteristically defined, as busi- 
ness suggests, in terms of ownership and control. ‘‘There never 
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has been nor can there be, in human society, a system of strictly 
private property, for the ideal is contradictory to the necessities 
of human nature’’ (pp. 205-207). 

Politics and economics are fundamentally moral concerns for 
Jordan, and business is fundamentally immoral. The damnation 
of business follows from this just as in times past an Augustine 
or a Luther has damned that which seemed immoral to him. I do 
not doubt that such an attack as Jordan’s will raise up defenders 
of the business system just as there were many to defend Pelagian- 
ism and Catholicism against Augustine and Luther. But, to con- 
tinue the parallel, a defense against Jordan would have to be made 
on moral grounds if it were to be to the point, just as in the in- 
stances of Augustine and Luther. 

Professor Jordan argues that modern culture is being destroyed 
by the accession of business to undisputed power in the affairs of 
the world. Culture flourishes only when its productive and crea- 
tive facilities are intelligently controlled. The nature of business 
control is basically blind and unintelligent: ‘‘the test of the 
capacity of intelligence is the breadth of view, the comprehension 
with which it surveys the variety of things in their unifying rela- 
tions. Intelligence properly so-called is not involved in the appre- 
hensions of business relations, for such relations are always con- 
cerned with highly specialized situations. . . . It is just this on- 
the-wholeness in the relations of a business transaction to its 
practical and cultural background that the businessman cannot 
see’’ (p. ix). 

Intelligence and morality reject the use of force (whether 
physical or psychological) and fraud everywhere and always. 
Force and fraud, however, are the ‘‘twin principles’’ of the busi- 
ness game; and since business dominates our culture, all cultural 
institutions will be found to be shot through with force and fraud. 
Professor Jordan elaborates in considerable detail the effects of 
business ‘‘ethics’’ on the following institutions (and on the pro- 
fessions upon whose integrity culture itself depends): religion, 
education, politics, law, art, property, and industry. For example, 
Jordan asserts that the final determinant of the lawyers’ thought 
and activity is now the maxim of the best fee. The best fee is to 
be had from business and thereby the doom of the lawyer is 
sounded, since the maxim of the best fee contradicts the true func- 
tion of the law, which is to create a rational and just order in the 
affairs of men or, as Jordan puts it, ‘‘to continuously create the 
State.’? Legal theory, wearing business’ livery, is hopelessly con- 
fused and muddled; this confusion arises largely from failure to 
recognize the status of the new corporate person (discussed earlier 
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in this review). This new superindividual has rendered contra. 
dictory many of our inherited legal concepts, and contemporary 
legal theory has failed miserably in attempting to deal with the 
giant in terms of the instruments and methods which in past cen. 
turies were found adequate for the individual person. ‘The 
lawyer is confused and stumped when individualistic legal in. 
struments snap, as they must the moment they are applied to 
modern corporate persons. . . . The industrial corporate person ig 
the absolute legal-political fact of the present, the ultimate person, 
As such he is the point of departure for the politics and law of the 
future’’ (pp. 192-195). Jordan’s own belief is that much of the 
moral capacity formerly considered a function only of the individ. 
ual has passed to the corporate person, and the lawyer and states. 
man have not even known of the transfer. The business view that 
corporations can be controlled by private individuals for their own 
interest is, for Jordan, simply immoral. 

The last eight pages of the book formulate Professor Jordan’s 
picture of what the world would be like if ordered by the positive 
concepts he has suggested. These pages alone are enough to show 
how far from the mark would be any attempt at facile criticism of 
the book, for they are of such stuff as Plato’s Republic and More’s 
Utopia are made of. No doctrinaire philosopher or economist will 
be satisfied with Jordan’s work, for he points out fallacies in 
traditional capitalism, socialism, and communism. Jordan’s own 
theory is original and his book must be taken for what it is, namely, 
a statement of a political-economic (moral) theory. It is not a 
text book in statistical economics; it assumes that the reader is 
familiar with the statistics which reveal the economic topography 
of our time. Nor does the book contain many examples: the daily 
newspapers afford plenty. 

Professor Jordan is so deeply disturbed by what he sees that he 
sometimes states his case in language which can easily be attacked, 
as, for example, when he says, ‘‘ All business is racketeering.’’ But 
it must be remembered that Jordan does not mean industry when 
he says business ; also, he does not consider business, from the point 
of view of the persons engaged in it, immoral—but unmoral. It 
is the business system which is immoral, and though a man be a 
saint in his personal character, once he is enmeshed in a business 
system he will have to manage his business by the same methods 
used by other businessmen. 


Rosert D. Mack 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


NEW BOOKS 


Anscuutz, R. P.: The Philosophy of J. 8. Mill. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953. 184 p. $3.00. 

Cort, Irvine M.: Introduction to Logic. New York: Macmillan 
[1953]. xvi, 472 p. $4.00. 

DeutscHER Koneress rir Poitosopuiz. Symphilosophein. Bericht 
iiber den Dritten Deutschen Kongress fiir Philosophie, Bremen, 
1950. Im Gemeinschaft mit der Allgemeinen Gesellschaft fiir 
Philosophie in Deutschland bearbeitet von Dr. Ingetrud Pape 
und Dr. Wilfried Stache und herausgegeben von Dr. Helmuth 
Plessner. Miinchen: Leo Lehnen Verlag [1952]. 368 p. 

DinatE, Herpert: The Scientific Adventure; Essays in the History 
and Philosophy of Science. New York: Philosophical Library 
[1953]. ix, 372 p. $6.00. 

Ferm, VERGILIUS, ed.: The American Church of the Protestant 
Heritage. New York: Philosophical Library [1953]. 481 p. 
$6.00. 

Greene, THEODORE M.: Liberal Education Reconsidered. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. 46 p. (The Inglis Lecture, 
1952.) $1.50. 

HigrrstrOM, AXEL: Inquiries into the Nature of Law and Morals. 
Ed. by Karl Olivecrona. Translated by C. D. Broad. Stock- 
holm: Almqvist & Wiksell [1953]. xxxii, 377 p. Paper, 25.00 
Sw. cr.; bound, 30.00 Sw. er. 

HarTMANN, Nicouai: New Ways of Ontology. Translated by Rein- 
hard C. Kuhn. Chicago: Henry Regnery [1953]. 145 p. $4.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


It is with profound regret that we report the death of Pro- 
fessor Edgar Sheffield Brightman on February 25, 1953. Profes- 
sor Brightman was born September 20, 1884. He was Borden 


Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy at Boston University from 
1919. 





The Metaphysical Society of America held its annual meeting 
on March 21st at the Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City. The new officers are: President, John Wild; Treasurer, 
Richard Hocking; Secretary, Oliver Martin (re-elected). Paul 
Weiss, the retiring President, was elected as a new member of the 
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Council. Fr. George Klubertanz was appointed to fill the unex. 
pired term of John Wild as Councillor. 

Membership is open to anyone interested in the Society. Dugg 
are $1.00. Communications are to be addressed to the Secretary, 


Oliver Martin, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode 
Island. 





The Franklin J. Matchette Foundation lectures in philosophy, 
fourth series, 1953, will be delivered by Walter T. Stace, Professor 
of Philosophy at Princeton University, on the subject: Mysticism 
and Human Destiny. The titles of the individual lectures are: 
Wednesday, April 29, ‘‘Mysticism, Logic, and Rationality’’; Thurs. 
day, April 30, ‘‘Creativity and Personality’’; Friday, May 1, 
‘*Mysticism, Morals, and Human Destiny.’’ 

The lectures will be presented in the Harkness Academic 
Theatre, Butler Library, Columbia University, at 5:10 o’clock. 
Cards of admission are not required. 





